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How safe are our highways? What creates the hazards 
on them? How can we make road travel safer, more } ing 
orderly, more expeditious? What effects do sizes and } wit 
weights of motor trucks have on road conditions and all 
costs? How should the States regulate sizes and weights isi 
in the public interest? What should we do about motor mit 
vehicle taxation? = 


A study of these problems has been made by the de 


Council of State Governments: 


HIGHWAY 
MOTOR TRUCK 


Prepared by the Council in 1950 at the direction of the oan 
Governors’ Conference, this report presents extensive pre 
factual data in text and tables on practices and problems wi 
of the States with respect to: at 


Driver licensing Highway engineering 
Traffic control Regulation of motor truck sizes and weights = 
Law enforcement Motor vehicle taxation ma 


With recommendations for effective highway safety and motor truck regulation 
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New England Governors Meet.—At its first 1952 meet- 
ing, in Boston, the New England Governors’ Conference 
reviewed a number of joint and common problems 
within the six-state region. First on their agenda was the 
serious textile problem, which has resulted in the loss of 
mills and jobs and the outmigration of industry. Also 
discussed was a plan for joint financing of an adver 
tising and promotional program for the region's vacation 
and recreation facilities. The Governors created a com- 
mittee to study the need for and scope of a survey ol 
public utility rates in the region. A member of the con- 
ference suggested that regional planning be utilized 
when new higher educational facilities, such as medical 
and dental schools, are developed. The conference 
elected Governor Sherman Adams of New Hampshire to 
serve another term as Chairman. 


Georgia Legislation.-Georgia’s General Assembly ended 
its 1952 session February 12 following a number of im- 
portant enactments. 

In a measure that attracted widespread attention it 
approved organization of a Turnpike Authority to build 
a toll road between Cartersville and the Tennessee line 
near Chattanooga. The highway is to be 70 miles long, 
and the Authority is empowered to issue self-liquidating 
revenue certificates to build and maintain it. 

Other enactments included expansion of the merit 
system to cover most State employees by authorizing the 
Governor to Issue orders, upon request ol department 
heads, to bring their agencies under the system; sub 
mission to the electorate in November of a constitutional 
amendment to give the Governor thirty instead of five 
days alter end of a legislative session to sign or veto bills 
passed; and restoration of authority to the Milk Control 
Board to fix prices in milk sheds where contracts between 
producers and distributors do not exist. 

The Legislature opened wellare rolls for publication, 
with commercial or political use of names banned; re- 
quired that to qualily for wellare assistance the mothe 
ol an illegitimate child must name the father; and made 
child abandonment a felony for a father who leaves the 
State. It provided that the death penalty may be im- 
posed on second conviction of selling narcotics to a 
minor and that life sentence may be given first offenders. 

The Assembly defeated a bill that would have raised 


maximum truck load weights from 56,000 to 59,000 
pounds and maximum lengths from 45 to 48 feet. 


Voting. Ihe Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State recently recommended 
that the system of electing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States be changed so that each State's 
electoral votes will be cast in proportion to the populat 
vote rather than “winner take all,” as at present. The 
committee also considered possible establishment of uni 
form resident voting requirements among the States. 
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Treaty Power.—Congress is now considering Senate Joint 
Resolution 130, a proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution to provide that no treaty or executive agreement 
“shall alter or abridge the laws of the United States or 
the Constitution or laws of the several states” unless and 
io the extent that Congress itself provides. This proposal 
has received a strong vote of approval from the House 
of Delegates of the American Bar Association. The reso- 
lution was introduced jointly by more than half of the 
members of the United States Senate. 


Supreme Court Decisions.—The United States Supreme 
Court on March g handed down several decisions affect- 
ing State education and election laws. 

New York’s law prohibiting employment in the public 
schools of any person advocating the overthrow of the 
Federal or State government by force was upheld by a 
6 to 3 margin. The majority ruled that the State may 
protect children from subversive propaganda; the minor- 
ity viewed the law as a denial of freedom and an inva- 
sion of civil rights. The New York legislation previously 
had been ruled constitutional by the State Court of 
Appeals, which reversed a lower court finding. 

In another 6-3 decision, the Court refused to pass on 
the constitutionality of New Jersey’s law requiring the 
daily reading of verses from the Bible in public schools. 
This left in force a previous New Jersey Supreme Court 
decision that the statutes did not violate any constitu- 
tional requirement of separation of church and state. 

By a to 2 the Court upheld Georgia’s 
“county-unit” election system, by which each county has 
from two to six election units that go as a block to the 
candidate receiving the largest number of votes. The 
system is patterned in principle after the national elec- 
toral college. The Court held that no substantial Federal 
question was involved. 
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Maryland Finances.—The Governor's budget proposes 
expenditures of $176,887,656 in Maryland and the issu- 
ance of bonds for $22,725,000 for new construction, 
equipment, and other capital additions. General fund 
appropriations would be increased from $88,913,450 for 
fiscal 1952 to $97,263,939 for 1953. Special fund expendi- 
tures would be increased from $74,949,695 for fiscal 1952. 
to $79,623,717 for 1953. 

the Maryland Legislature has passed and the Gover- 
nor has signed a bill to cut personal income taxes duc 
in 1952 by 15 per cent. It is expected that taxpayers will 
receive a total of $3 million in tax reductions on returns 
due April 15. The reduction is effective for the current 
year only. 


New Approach to Highway Programming.—The Ne- 
braska State Highway Department has developed a new 
approach to highway construction programming. Under 
its plan, expected to be ready for use in 1953, the de- 
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partment will be able to rank proposed highway projects 
in order of engineering priority. Engineering ‘yard 
sticks” now are being prepared for each type of high 
way surface—gravel, blacktop, and concrete. These yard 
sticks will represent a combination of various factors, 
including traffic volume, safety, and condition of the 
present surface. More than 9,000 miles of State highways 
will be analyzed to determine their status with reference 
to the yardsticks, and they will be rated by percentage. 
Projects with the lowest percentage rating will be as- 
signed first priority for improvement. 

The yardsticks are being prepared by the planning 
division of the Highway Department. Before the pro 
gram goes into effect, according to the State Engineer, 
every mile of the State’s highway system will be in 
spected. 


Turnpikes.—The Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission 
has announced it may be able to begin construction of 
an extension before the end of 1952. The new arm would 
extend from the present eastern terminus to the Dela- 
ware River, where, under the terms of a compact ratified 
last year between Pennsylvania and New Jersey, a new 
bridge would be constructed. This, in turn, would be 
connected with the main line of the recently opened 
New Jersey Turnpike. The New Jersey toll road to date 
has set a record for traffic volume on a single day—84,000 
cars. Travel on it already is near a volume that was not 
expected before 1957. 


Auto License Stickers and Tabs.—Ohio is using wind. 
shield stickers this year instead of new automobile license 
plates, at a saving which may exceed $500,000. Motorists 
use their 1951 plates and the sticker as evidence of cur- 
rent registration. For persons buying cars for the first 
time this year, sets of 1951 steel plates are issued, plus 
the 1952 sticker. 

Other States report similar means ol saving steel in 
license plates because of the steel shortage. In Kentucky, 
1951 license plates will continue to serve this year, with 
stamps pasted on the windshields to indicate payment of 
the current tax. Starting in April, Pennsylvania will 
issue one license plate instead of two. In New York a 
1952 date tab is being issued to be used with 195) 
license plates; permanent plates, with removable date 
tags, have been authorized for 1953 and thereafter. 

On April 1 Rhode Island and New Jersey begin thei 
“license-plate new year” with like changes. Rhode Island 
has instituted a validating windshield sticker instead ol 
new plates. The stickers are of reflective sheeting visible 
from more than a block away after dark. New Jersey has 
changed to a permanent license plate which owners will 
be required to keep shined up and waxed. At the same 
time, Jersey's traditional license color of white on black 
gives way to the new color combination of orange and 
black. 

All of these States expect a substantial dollar saving 
as well as conservation of steel. 


South Carolina Drivers’ Liability.—A new South Caro- 
lina Act makes it almost mandatory tor an automobile 
owner or operator to carry liability insurance. The act 
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requires that, if one is involved in an accident involving 
550 or more in damages, the accident report must show 
that he carries sufficient liability insurance or is self. 
insured; or has evidence of release from liability by the 
injured party or owner of damaged property; or has 
posted bond equal to $11,000 coverage; or has deposited 
$11,000 cash with the State Treasurer. 

Penalties for failure to comply with these require 
ments will lead to suspension within 60 days of driving 
license, or vehicle registration, or both. Damage claims, 
determined by agreement or court action, must be settled 
within 60 days or the penalties will be invoked. Install 
ment payment of damage settlements is permitted. 


Medical Licensure Law.—Partial relief of a critical short 
age of doctors in Illinois mental institutions is being 
achieved by the State’s Limited Licensure Act, passed by 
the General Assembly last year. The law permits a doctor 
without an Illinois license to practice in a State hospital 
under supervision of a regularly licensed medical officer. 
By December 31, 1951, lorty-two doctors had been hired 
under this act. An additional ten or fifteen were waiting 
appointment. 

Thirteen other States authorize temporary or limited 
licensure of physicians under similar laws. 


South Carolina Mental Health.—<A bill to set up a South 
Carolina Mental Health Commission and to revise the 
mental health laws has received the approval of the 
Legislature. It also approved a $5 million bond issue for 
construction for State mental institutions. 


Montana Juvenile Laws.—Governor John W. Bonner 
has appointed a thirtymember advisory committee to 
study Montana’s juvenile laws recommend 
changes and additions where needed. 


and to 


Montana Fishing Area for Children.—Part of the south 
fork of Sun River, near \ugusta, Montana, will be set 
aside this year as fishing water to be used exclusively by 
boys and girls. It will become one of twenty-three such 
sites in the State. The area was set aside for juvenile 
anglers by the State Fish and Game Commission, follow- 
ing the authorization of the 1951 Legislature. 


New Mexico Restaurant Regulation.—Citizens of New 
Mexico will have far greater protection against unsani 
tary practices and conditivns in the State's eating estab 
lishments after June g. At this time a public health 
measure passed by the 1951 Legislature, setting up a 
sanitation grading system tor restaurants will become 
fully operative. Health authorities will grade each eating 
establishment A, B, or C, based on compliance with the 
regulations. To remain open, an operator must main- 
tain an A or B rating. Those with a C rating will have 
thirty days to Come up to par. After that, health officers 
may suspend their operations. 
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Eastern Mineral Survey.—Governors of the six New 
England States and New York are cooperating with the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey of the United 
States Department of the Interior in a far-reaching study 
of the mineral resources of the area and the potential de- 
velopment of its mining industry. There already is 
strong indication of valuable manganese deposits in 
Maine, based on an aerial survey authorized by Gover- 
nor Frederick G. Payne and the Executive Council ol 
the State last summer. 


Montana Oil Study.—A seven-member committee—five 
from the State-owned oil industry and two representing 
the public- will be named by Governor John W. Bonne 
to study oil problems and make recommendations for 
legislation. Ihe group is to draw plans for general oil 
conservation and a program designed to give the State 
the maximum amount of oil that can be produced on 
State-owned lands. Income from such production goes to 
State schools, as does that from leases on those lands. 
Also to be considered is supervision of the industry by 
a single board. The railroad commission now has powers 
over drilling, the land board leases the oil and gas lands, 
and the oil conservation board performs other duties for 
the industry. 


Interstate Park.—IThe Palisades Interstate Park, estab- 
lished by compact between New Jersey and New York, 
is considering the reconstruction of Fort Lee, a Revolu- 
tionary War fortification, as an addition to the park 
facilities. The historic site is located on the New Jersey 
side of the Hudson River, just south of the terminus of 
the George Washington Bridge. There are no visible re- 
mains of the old fort, but old plans and maps are avyail- 
able which indicate the location of embankments and 
gun emplacements. 


Nevada Host to Regional Weed Conference.—Delegates 
to the Western Weed Control Conference met in Reno, 
Nevada, early in February to map plans for halting the 
growing infestation of the halogeton weed in the West. 
Reports indicate that the noxious weed now infests more 
than 1.5 million acres in six western States. Halogeton 
kills cattle that eat it; to date no treatment is known 
which will save cattle infected by it. 


Oregon Course in Natural Resources.—Student training, 
research, and public service will be the major functions 
of a new department of natural resources established at 
Oregon State College. ‘The State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation recently approved the department for the col- 
lege’s school of science. According to Dr. J. G. Jensen, 
who will head it, a four-year program has been planned 
to unite the entire study of natural resources and scien- 
tific knowledge gained through a variety of courses. 
These include courses on soils, range management, for- 
estry, rocks and minerals, fish and wildlife, zoology, en- 
gineering, botany, chemistry, geography, economics, and 
political science. 


Illinois Training Program.—A joint training and re- 
search program in State government is being inaugu- 
rated by the Illinois Department of Finance and the 
University of Illinois. The program has a twofold pur- 
pose: to give qualified graduate students practical ex- 
perience in the operation of State government and to 
place at the disposal of State agencies selected persons 
trained in such fields as public administration, business 
administration, and public law. 

Graduate students participating in the program are to 
receive suitable assignments under the joint supervision 
of a university faculty member and a top-level State 
administrative officer. It is expected that many special 
studies and research assignments will be made dealing 
with problems requested by State agencies, these projects 
to be for periods of at least three months. Portions of 
the studies can be carried out on the university campus. 
Others will be conducted in State offices. 


California “Model Legislature.”—Governor Earl Warren 
recently welcomed 175 youthful “legislators” who assem- 
bled in Sacramento to take part in the fourth annual 
“Model Legislature” sponsored by the YMCA as an edu- 
cational project. After electing officers, forming into com- 
mittees, and formally conducting affairs of the two cham- 
bers, the “legislators” processed bills dealing with driver 
training courses, fair employment practices, alcoholic 
beverages, narcotics, and rainmaking. 


Virginia Labor Act.—Bills recommended by the Gover- 
nor to separate the seizure and labor dispute functions 
of the State Public Utilities Labor Relations Act have 
been passed by the General Assembly. Under the new 
measures, both labor unions and management will be 
required to notify the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry at least go days before a contract termination 
date or the starting date of a new contract. One bill pro- 
vides for mediation and conciliation and for informing 
the Governor of any imminent stoppage of utility serv- 
ices. The second bill empowers the Governor to seize 
and operate a utility through any State agency. It pro- 
vides for compensation to the utility and the State, the 
courts to settle any disagreement over costs and finances. 
Wages and working conditions would not be changed 
for the duration of State seizure. 


Blue Law Study Made.—The New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on the Sabbath Law has recommended sub- 
stantial easing of the State’s “blue laws.” The committee 
urged that many state-wide bans on certain Sunday sport 
activities and recreations be abolished and that localities 
be given power to decide what restrictions shail be con- 
tinued. It is expected that some of the committee’s pro- 
posals will be enacted immediately at the current ses- 
sion of the Legislature and that a more comprehensive 
revision will be effected in 1953. 
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ANNUAL VACATION AND SICK LEAVE PROVISIONS FOR STATE EMPLOYEES* 


December, 1951 


STATE SICK LEAVE PROVISIONS VACATION PROVISIONS 
Alabama 1 day per month of service; cumulative to 60 days. 1 day per month of service; cumulative to 24 days. j 
Arizona Determined by department. Determined by department. 
Arkansas None. 2 weeks per year. 
California 1 day per month of service; cumulative without limitation. 1!4 days per month of service. Eligible for vacation after 6 
months of service. 
Colorado 114 days per month of service; cumulative to 60 days. 1'4 days per month of service; cumulative to 30 days. 


Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


lowa 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Ltah 

Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


1'4 days per month of service; cumulative to 90 days. 


1 day per month of service (not in all depts.); cumulative. 
Determined by department; not cumulative. 

114 days per month; cumulative to 90 days. 

14 days per year; not cumulative. 

No general rule; not cumulative. 


Classified employees, 1 day per month of service after 6 
months. Others, 11 days per year. Cumulative to 90 days 
for classified employees. 


30 days. 


1 day per month of service; cumulative to 90 days. 

1 day per month of service; cumulative to 60 days 

Determined by department, except departments receiving 
Federal grants; not cumulative. 

1 day per month of service; cumulative to 90 days. 

30 days per year; doctor’s certificate required for any 3 con- 
secutive days; cumulative to 100 days. 

15 days per year; cumulative 


1 day per month of service; cumulative to 100 days 


1 day per month of service; cumulative to 100 days. There- 
after, day per month, credited to special “‘bank’’ and 
used in cases of extended illness. 


Merit Council employees only; not cumulative (b). 


1'2 days per month up to 15 days (merit system employees 
only); cumulative to 75 days. 


None. 

1 day per month of service; cumulative to 60 days within 5- 
year period. 

None. 

3 weeks per year; cumulative to 18 weeks. 

15 days per year; cumulative. 

15 days per year; not cumulative. 

1 day per month of service; cumulative to 150 days. 

10 days per year; cumulative. 

Determined by department; not cumulative. 

15 days per year; cumulative to 90 days. 

Determined by department. 

1 day per month of service; cumulative to 90 days. 

Limited leave, determined by department; not cumulative. 


1!4 days per month of service for classified employees; 
cumulative to 90 days within 5-year period. 


None. 

14 days per year; not cumulative. 

1 day per month of service; cumulative to 120 days. 
Determined by department; not cumulative. 

15 days per year; not cumulative. 

1 day per month of service; cumulative. 

1!4 days per month of service; cumulative to 90 days. 


Determined by department at rate of 1 day per month of 
service or 2 “‘work weeks” per year; cumulative to 10 weeks. 


1!4 days per month of service; cumulative to 60 days. 


1 day per month of service; cumulative to 60 days. 


1'4 days per month of service; cumulative to 30 days. 


1 and sometimes 1!'4 days per month of service prior to 
December 31. 

2 weeks per year. 

2 weeks per year. 

114 days per month; cumulative to 30 days. 

1 day per month of service. 

2 weeks per year. 


1 day per month of service; cumulative to 12 days. 


1 week after one year of service; 2 


years of service. 


weeks per year after two 


1 day per month of service; cumulative to 18 days. 
1 day per month of service; cumulative to 24 days. 
1!4 days per month of service. 
2 weeks per year. 
15 days per. year; cumulative to 30 days. 
(a AR 
1 day per month of service; cumulative to 24 days except as 
specifically approved by civil service. 


1 day per month of service for employees with less than 5 years 
of service; 1'4 days per month thereafter; cumulative to 
24 days. 

15 days per year of service. 

Iwo weeks per year is general. 112 days per month of service 
for merit employees; cumulative to 30 days 

1'4 days per month of service. 


1 day per month of service (c). 


15 days per year after 6 months of service. 
3 weeks per year; cumulative to 6 weeks 
(d) 

15 days per year. 


12g days per month of service or 20 days in any one year. 


1'4 days per month of service; cumulative to 30 days. NC 

2 weeks per year—determined by department. 

15 days per year. 

Determined by department 

(e) 

15 days per year. 

1 day per month of service for classified employees; cumulative 
without limitation. 

2 weeks per year. 

14 days per year. 

1 day per month of service; cumulative to 24 days 

1 day per month of service after 6 months (f). 

1 day per month of service (g). 


12-30 days per year depending upon longevity (h). 
1, 


1!4, 1!2 days per month of service depending on length of 
service. Sta 
14 days or 2 “work weeks” per year. Cor 
Ch 
15 days per year; cumulative to 30 days. of § 
1!4 days per month of service for 5-day week employees; 112 Th 
for others. 


7 days per year after 6 months of service; 15 days per year 
after one year of service. 


* Compiled on the basis of a questionnaire to the States. 


(d) Employees with up to 10 years of service 


12 days per year; employees 


(a) Employees with less than 1 year of service—1 day per month of service up 
to 10 days; next succeeding 4 years—2 weeks per year; fifth to ninth year 


3 weeks per year; after ninth year—4 weeks per year (e) 
(b) Mississippi also has a law for paying salaries for a reasonable length of time 

upon a doctor’s certificate. 
(c) 12 working days per calendar year on basis of one working day for each (f) 

month of service. Vacation accrued must be used before February 1 of 

following year, unless written permission is received from department head. (g) 

Individual consideration may be given to unusual cases. (h) 


with from 10-20 years of service—15 days per year; employees with more 
than 20 years of service—20 days per year. 

Employees with less than 5 years of service—1 day per month of service; 
employees with 5-10 years of service—1'% days per month of 
employees with over 10 years of service—1'> days per month 


service; 


Not exceeding 88 hours for 44-hour week and 96 hours for 48-hour week: 
four days’ vacation at Christmas 

Must be taken in calendar year earned 

Tubercular hospital employees 


1 month per year. 
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The nation’s traffic safety record in 1951 was not an enviable one, Mr. Dearborn 
points out in reviewing the over-all picture. One factor he emphasizes is the rise 
of rural traffic fatalities in recent years as compared with urban. But the States 
moved forward impressively in safety legislation in 1951, and current State 
studies point to further advance. How far can improvement go? The author is 
convinced that our present knowledge is sufficient to cut the death rate at least 


in half. 


Traflic Safety in 1951 


By Nep H. 


President, National Safety Council 


HE END of 1951 saw the death of the millionth 

victim of motor vehicular traffic accidents in 

this country. This tragic milestone 
reached in approximately fifty years of motor ve- 
hicle traffic, but at the current rate the second mil- 
lion will be killed in only thirty years, or by about 
1980. 

No event in the recent history of the trafhe salety 
movement has so captured the attention of ofhcials 
and citizens alike. Hundreds—probably thousands— 
of editorials, cartoons, and news stories have ap- 
peared in the nation’s press. Radio and television 
stations made frequent references to the event. Yet 
the millionth death occurred almost on the day fore- 
cast months earlier by statisticians—delayed actually 
only a day or two by the very bad weather in the 
month of December. 

That such need not have been the case is my 
sincere conviction. If all the known techniques of 
accident prevention had been applied all over the 
country as well as we know how, this millionth 
death could have been postponed. Our present 
knowledge is sufficient to cut our death rate in half, 
if not more. 

Unfortunately, we don’t use all we know all the 
time, and don’t use it as well as we might in many 
cases. In one State we may do some things well and 
other things poorly. In few if any States or com- 
munities do we do all things well. 

There is no single factor responsible for most 
accidents, and therefore no single program will cure 
the evil. We need to attack it from all sides, vigor- 
ously, consistently, and wisely. Truly, there is no 
“royal road,” and the only successful safety program 
is the well-rounded one. 

Official State activities, including the legislative, 
executive, and judicial, are prime factors in the cur- 
rent fight against accidents. ‘wo reasons account for 
the importance of the State in this picture. 

The first is purely and simply a matter of our 
American system of government. States have the 


was 
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basic responsibility for traffic safety through their 
reservation of the general police power. Municipal 
corporations as “children of the State” must of neces- 
sity take a back seat. 

In the second place, our accident problem has 
shifted gradually from urban to rural areas—areas 
which are under the jurisdiction of State agencies. 
In 1937, lor instance, urban deaths were 16,300 and 
rural deaths 23,340. In 1gg1, urban deaths were 
14,500 and rural deaths 25,500. In 1950, the urban 
total had fallen to 10,200 and rural deaths were at 
about the same level, 24,800. 

Rural travel has of course increased, but the rate 
based on vehicle miles of travel clearly shows the 
importance of the rural problem. The mileage 
death rate for rural areas in 1950 was 10.5 deaths 
per 100 million vehicle miles, compared with a rate 
of 4.6 for urban areas. 


Ow: or the basic approaches to this problem is 
the legislative. In a democracy we attempt to avoid 
unnecessary réstrictions by law and yet to provide 
controls that the reasonable man can follow easily to 
insure the welfare of society and himself. Beginning 
in 1925, a set of model laws for traffic control were 
developed, first by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety and later by the Na- 
tional Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances. Revised periodically since their: formu- 
lation, these models, called the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, represent a sensible standard for States. All 
of the total of five acts are important for safety, and 
two of them particularly so——Act II, relating to 
driver licensing, and Act V, dealing with rules of 
the road and motor vehicle equipment. 

It is well nigh impossible to say that so many 
States have adopted Act II, so many have adopted 
Act V, and so many have not. Many States have 
taken parts of one or both acts and enacted them 
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into law. Some have followed the models quite 
closely, while others have deviated in major or 
minor fashion. 

In 1951 legislative action for safety was more 
widespread than in many years. Administrative 
agencies and legislative groups in the States con- 
tinue to study means of cutting the accident toll. 
These facts do not counsel complacency about the 
future but they give substantial ground for hope. 

West Virginia made the most extensive changes 
of the year. Its Legislature adopted Acts I (pertain- 
ing to motor vehicle administration, registration, 
etc.); II (driver licensing); IV (safety responsibility 
act, for financial protection); and V (rules of the 
road and equipment); and in addition enacted the 
Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices. 

Other outstanding 1951 legislative changes saw 
Act Il adopted in Arizona and Missouri, and Act V 
in New Jersey. Arizona, Oklahoma, and Texas had 
followed the latter act in statutes enacted in years 
just preceding 1951; other States had done so, sub- 
stantially, earlier. 

Only one State now lacks a driver license law. 

Numerous additional changes were made in the 
statutes in many States during 1951, including 
amendments to existing laws to conform more 
closely with provisions of the Uniform Vehicle Code. 
Some changes in age limits were adopted, and one 
State, Utah, passed a law requiring re-examination 
before reissuance of driver licenses every five years. 


|, aLiy desirable in every State is a sound driver 
license law, well administered. Such a law would 
establish reasonable age limits, provide for examina- 
tion for new applicants, and then provide a work- 
able procedure for suspension and, if necessary, 
revocation of the driving privilege for cause. 
“Cause” as used here means evidence of inability or 
unwillingness to drive in compliance with the laws 
of the State and without accident. Changes are still 
necessary in some States to enable administrators to 
accomplish these ends. 

Uniformity in rules of the road is obviously most 
desirable from the standpoint of drivers who are 
out of their home State. Non-uniform. signals, 
maneuvers, signs and markings, and vehicle equip- 
ment requirements cause confusion and accidents. 
Truly great strides in the direction of uniformity 
have been made in past years. Already mentioned 
were five States which have adopted Act V of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code in the last few years. Adding 
these to the substantial number having previously 
adopted all major parts of Act V means that 
many of our earlier problems have disappeared. 

Some few areas of special interest and discussion 
remain. An example is the matter of regulations for 


driver behavior when coming upon a school bus 
stopped to load or unload children. Last year, Kan- 
sas, Maine, and South Dakota adopted the Uniform 
Vehicle Code provision requiring a full stop at such 
points. Complete uniformity has not been reached, 
however, for some States still permit passing at a 
reduced speed or do not make it clear that a stop 
must be made by vehicles approaching either from 
the front or the rear of the bus. Michigan and Ohio 
adopted chrome yellow as the color standard for 
school buses, thus achieving complete uniformity on 
this point. These states previously had specified red, 
white, and blue as school bus colors. 

A second important point considered widely in 
1951 Was periodic motor vehicle inspection. Two 
States, Texas and West Virginia, enacted bills estab- 
lishing state-operated inspection programs. Sixteen 
States now have a requirement that some or all ve- 
hicles be inspected at regular intervals, either in 
State stations or in licensed private garages. 

Other States considered inspection, but bills were 
not passed, or were vetoed for various reasons, Al- 
though statistical support for inspection is not avail- 
able either in the form of accident reductions 
accomplished or evidence of great prevalence of 
faulty mechanical condition in accidents, most 
safety people are convinced that a sound inspection 
program is one facet of a complete safety program. 
Safe mechanical condition of vehicles is important 
to safe operation, and inspection at regular inter- 
vals appears the only logical method of insuring 
good maintenance of all vehicles. 


A NUMBER OF States considered legislation in the 
field of drunken driving. New Jersey enacted the 
Uniform Vehicle Code provision relating to evi- 
dence obtained by the use of chemical tests for in- 
toxication. This brought to fourteen the number of 
States specifying by statute blood alcohol levels 
deemed sufficient to put a driver under the influ- 
ence of intoxicating liquor. Several other States con- 
sidered similar statutes, but none was successful in 
obtaining passage of this worth-while legislation. 
At least two States, lowa and Oregon, approved 
stiffer penalties for drunken driving, and Towa ex- 
tended the definition of intoxicants to include nar- 
cotics. 
In another field, important legislation was en- 
acted in Washington providing funds for a state- 
wide safety council and in Pennsylvania for the 
furtherance of safety education activities. 
Executive action in Illinois resulted in formation 
of the Illinois Trafic Safety Council, a public-sup- 
port organization and a coordinating committee of 

State officials. 
(Continued on page 91) 
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By LAWRENCE 


Massachusetts School for Legislators 


R. GROVE 


Clerk of the Massachusetts House of Representatives 


LTHOUGH 


roe General Court of the Common- 

wealth of Massachusetts is one of the oldest 

legislative bodies in the United States, many 
citizens of the Old Bay State are uninformed of its 
functions and of the legislative machinery 
governs much of their daily lives. Among the Com- 
monwealth’s millions of residents, however, there 
are many hundreds whose interest in the Legislature 
prompts them to seek a seat in the Senate or House. 
The biennial election necessarily reduces this num- 
ber to a select group of highly interested men and 
women who attend what has been styled, since its 
inception in 1933, the Freshman Class in Legislative 
Procedure. 

Believing that such a course would render a dis- 
tinct service to the newly elected office holders, by 
helping them speedily to acquire the knowledge 
essential to the proper performance of their duties, 
the Division of University Extension included the 
course as one of the subjects in its curriculum. The 
division provides mimeographed copies of pertine nit 
material, prepared by the instructors, and assigns an 
individual to act as class monitor to keep an attend- 
ance record, Class instructors are the author and 
Representative Harrison Chadwick, who has been a 
member of the House since 1947. Members are re- 
quired to attend a specified number of classes in 
order to qualify for the certificates that are awarded 
to those who successfully complete the course. 

Members of both branches of the General Court 
are elected for a two-year term at the biennial State 
election held on the Tuesday next following the 
firsts Monday in November, in each even numbered 
vear. They take office on the first Wednesday of the 
following January, when the General Court is re- 
quired to assemble. Although sessions are annual, 
the classes for new members are held only during 
the first annual session. 

One of the major problems confronted in plan- 
ning and developing the course was to settle on a 
suitable time for classes. Evening sessions have been 
found impracticable as many members commute 
daily to their homes, within a radius of fifty miles 
of the State House. It is desirable that the classes 
begin at the earliest feasible time so that members 
may profit from them early in the session. Unfor- 
tunately, the rush to get sessions started, particu- 
larly the commencement of public hearings on bills 
filed, works against a regular class schedule. Experi- 


which 
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Different Legislatures have different means 
of helping new members familiarize them- 
selves with the techniques of lawmaking. In 


this article Mr. Grove describes one of the 


most famous of these means—the “Fresh- 
man Class in Legislative Procedure” which 
has been aiding new members of the Massa- 


chusetts House almost 
two decades. Mr. 


COUTSE 


years {o) 
has conducted the 
Clerk of the 


House in 1939. In the companion article be- 


every two 
Grove 
ever since becoming 
ginning on the next page, Professor Forten- 
berry reports on an initial venture of stmi- 
laa purpose—a 
January for members of the Mississippi Leg 
islature, It was sponsored, at the request of 
legislators, by a committee of the University 
of Mississippi headed by Professor Forten- 


ry. 


“short course” presented last 


ence has demonstrated that it is unwise to fix in ad 
vance the time for holding classes. When a mecting 
is possible, due to an early adjournment of the 
House, the Speaker announces that the class will 
meet directly after adjournment in a designated 
room in the State House. 


Be COURSE embraces twelve class sessions, each of 
one hour duration. Senators are welcome to attend. 
Occasionally one or two do so, but usually the mem- 
bership consists of House members only. 

The Speaker of the House and the majority and 
minority leaders attend the first class. They speak 
briefly on the purposes of the instruction and on 
other subjects of interest to the members. Thei: 
appearance lends dignity to the course, and mem- 
bers are interested in what thei 
have 


always leaders 
to say. 

karly in the course, instruction is given in the use 
ol various legislative publications: the Bulletin of 
Committee Work, the Daily List of Committee Hear- 
mes, and the Legislative Journals and Calendars. 
Members are invited to ask questions at any time, 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Classes for Mississippi Legislators 


T's 


By CHarLes NOLAN FORTENBERRY 


Professor of Political Science, University of Mississippi 


wie HE FIRST training course in legislative pro- | Administration. Subsequent arrangements were in 
cedure for Mississippi legislators was held in the hands of this group, although a faculty repre- 
Jackson, January 15, 16, and 17, at the begin- _ sentative from each of the State colleges assisted. 
ning of the 1952 biennial session. Judged by the The first problem was the feasibility of the pro- 
: usual standards of attendance, expressions of inter- posal. Although a group of members-elect had _ re- 
: est, and appraisal of observers, the venture was a quested the course, there was no information on 
SUCCESS. the sentiments of the entire membership. The com- 
Perhaps no reasons need be advanced for an at- mittee felt that unless a considerable number of 
tempt to familiarize legislators with the tools of legislators expressed an interest, it would not be 
their trade. The purpose is to avoid the legislative feasible to undertake the project. To determine the 
mistakes, failures, and frustrations which result amount of interest, a questionnaire was mailed to 
from lack of Knowledge of parliamentary procedure each member-clect, with suggested agenda and a 
and practice. The rapid turnover in membership in request for opinions both as to the value of the 
most State lawmaking bodies indicates that experi- course and as to the proposed content. Of the 189 
ence alone cannot be relied upon to provide that questionnaires mailed, 63 were returned. On the re- 
knowledge. turned questionnaires all but two members ex- 
Viewed from the standpoint of membership turn- pressed themselves as favoring the course. Although 
over, the arguments for a training course for Mis- the response thus was relatively small, the high per- 
sissippi lawmakers were cogent. As a result of the centage of favorable replies convinced the commit- . 
ig5t elections, in which 18g members of the two tee that the project was worth undertaking. 
houses were chosen, the number of new legislators 
- was unusually large. Of the forty-nine Senators, 
twenty-one were new at lawmaking; of the 140 
ad Representatives, seventy-five lacked previous legis- y SECOND problem was the content of the in- p 
ried lative experience. struction and the persons to offer it. The returned 
Pn For a number of years, following each quadren- questionnaires contained few suggestions as to sub- 
“ill nial election, the Mississippi Press Association has jects. Obviously, there was more material to be cov- 
: er sponsored a series of legislators’ forums at different ered than time in which to cover it. Working close- 
” places throughout the State. These meetings, at- ly with leaders and other members of the Legisla- 
tended by the Governor-clect and other incoming ture, by letter, telephone, and personal contact, the 
State officials, are designed for discussion of prob- committee decided that the content should be re- 
lems with which the new Legislature will be con- stricted to a few main topics to be taught over a 
al fronted. In the opinion of observers they have been period of three days. Among considerations in this 
sad valuable as a means ol familiarizing the members respect was the fact that the idea was new and un- 
wie) with the prospective agenda, thus giving time for tried, at least in Mississippi. It was believed prefer- 
— study of matters to be considered before the open- able to err on the side of too little instruction than 
l ing of the session. The good results of these forums too much. As to the instructors, the decision was to 
“, suggested the idea, voiced by prominent representa- use, for the most part, experienced legislators and 
nee tives of the press, of complementary training in leg- State officials. The committee believed that such 
nes islative procedure. . instructors not only would be the best available, be- 
aie Late last September a group: ol legislators-clect cause of their firsthand experience with legislative 
ie requested the University of Mississippi to conduct a rules and practices, but also most acceptable to the 
pre-session course in procedure, primarily for the legislative members. 
sia benefit of new members. Acting on the request, uni- A third question was the time and location for 
of versity authorities appointed a faculty committee to the course. Two possibilities were considered: the 
sate study the proposal and, if found feasible, to organ- l niversity campus, in which case the time would be 
ee ize and sponsor the course. The committee consisted in Dec ember; and the State Capitol in Jackson, 
* of one representative from the Department of Po- which would allow postponement to early January. 
litical Science, one from the Department of Speech, The experience of certain other States and the fa- 
and the Assistant Director of the Bureau of Public (Continued on page 92) 
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Outdoor drama about our history is growing in America, thanks to the coope ra- 
tive efforts of many people, including State officials. Mr. Selden, who gives us 


this paper 
Green’s symphonic drama, 


summer on Roanoke Island, North Carolina. 
This Land at New Salem State Park, Illinois, and was adviser 


Hunter's Forever 


, has played a leading role in its development. He is director of Paul 
The Lost Colony, which has played summer after 


Last year he also directed Kermit 


on another production in North Carolina, while continuing to follow with ad- 

miration similar activity in other States. In the following article he reports on 

what is happening in the field, tells how his State government has helped, and 
offe rs some counsel for successful production. 


America’s Open-Air Dramas 


By SAMUEL 


SELDEN 


Chairman of the Department of Dramatic Art and Director of 
The Carolina Playmakers, University of North Carolina. 


NE OF THE most exciting things in this coun- 
try is the rise of outdoor plays on American 
history. Part spectacle but more drama, deal- 

ing with the story of the nation’s heritage, and pre- 
sented in big, specially designed amphitheatres, they 
are attracting each summer through the months of 
July and August hundreds of thousands of spec- 
tators. Five of these productions have been running 
in the past year—two in North Carolina, one in 
Illinois, one in Virginia, and one in the city of 
Washington. A sixth is being planned for the com- 
ing season, and others are in prospect. Drawing 
deeply on all the resources of their several com- 
munities, they are in the best sense of the term 
“people’s theatres.” 

The modern outdoor play has an ancestry that 
reaches back thousands of years. Primitive man, re- 
enacting his adventures in hunting or war, or in 
celebrating the coming of spring or the gathering of 
the harvest, gestured, danced, and sang before his 
companions around the communal campfire. The 
movements and sounds, first by individuals, then by 
whole companies of huntsmen, warriors or harvest- 
ers, developed into rituals. The rituals became 
dramas. In time the dramas became works of art, 
but their presentation continued to be in the open 
air. 

Most famous of the early dramas were those ol 
the Greeks. Twenty-four hundred years ago Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides staged their compo- 
sitions about legendary heroes in a huge hillside 
amphitheatre at Athens. History tells us that the 
whole city used to turn out for the annual perform- 
ances, and that the spectators attended them in a 
gay spirit of festival. Before the plays there was 
much drinking of wine, dancing, and singing, and 
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a great procession in which leading citizens carried 
baskets filled with the first fruits of the season. At 
the performances the audiences were lively, giving 
free expression to their likes and dislikes. Works 
which they favored received applause; those that 
failed to meet with their approval were quickly 
boo-ed out of the area. 

Most of the dramas of Europe in the following 
centuries were presented under the open sky. Even 
Shakespeare’s works were done in the roofless Globe. 
It was not before the seventeenth century that 
drama really began to go, respectably, indoors. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries spectators 
put on their best suits and dresses and sat politely 
in the stiff chairs of enclosed buildings. At the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, however, there 
were signs of a reawakened restlessness. 

Little by litthe drama began to move outside 
again. In England and in Germany, and particularly 
in the United States, writers, actors, and directors 
started to make plays for open-air audiences. What 
they composed first were spectacles, “pageants,” 
representing in a loosely narrative way mass epi- 
sodes from national or local history. They had as 
their purpose not only the depiction of actual 
events but also the interpretation and celebration 
of the spirit of the community in whose honor the 
work was prepared. 


‘ae Most magnificent of the carly presentations 
was Thomas Wood Stevens’ and Percy Mackaye’s 
The Pageant and Masque of St. Louis, produced in 
Forest Park, St. Louis, in the spring of 1914. Writ- 
ten for the 150th anniversary of the founding of 
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America’s Open-Air Dramas 


> 


PAUL GREEN’S SYMPHONIC DRAMA “THE LOST COLONY” 
John Borden, the hero of the play, persuading a group of English colonists to sail with him 
across the Atlantic to the New World. 


the city, it depicted the life of the original Indians, 
the activity of the French traders, the coming ol 
the Spanish intruders, and the immigration of the 
German settlers; then it swept on through the cen- 
turies to show the city’s part in the Civil War and 
the peace that followed it. The pageant was acted 
on the 1,000-foot stage by 7,500 participants; it ran 
for four nights and cost $125,000, Vast crowds came 
to see it. 

Inspired by the success of the St. Louis venture, 
various other cities—such as Yorktown, Virginia, and 
Raleigh, North Carolina—and several States, includ- 
ing Virginia, Florida, Kentucky, Arkansas, and 
South Carolina, likewise gave commemorative pag- 
eants. Some of these were very elaborate, some less 
so, but they tended to follow the same pattern. ‘They 
contained a series of episodic glimpses of historical 
figures and events, decorated by music and rhythmi- 
cal pantomime. They were not in the truest sense 
dramas at all; rather they were historical panoramas, 
moving tableaux using some dialogue and consid- 
erable action. They were presented for one, two, or 
three performances only, then dismantled. Few of 
the scripts of these early shows have been preserved, 
and almost none of them was ever revived. 

Then came a change of form. In 1936 Paul Green, 
one of this country’s first-rank playwrights—author 


of In Abraham’s Bosom, The House of Connelly, 
Johnny Johnson, and other plays—was engaged by 
the Roanoke Island Historical Association of North 
Carolina to prepare an open-air drama celebrating 
the 350th anniversary of the coming to America of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s company of colonists in 1587. 
It was staged in the summer of 1937 on the north 
end of Roanoke Island on the very spot where the 
settlers landed and where they built their fort and 
dwellings. 

In his writing of The Lost Colony Mr. Green fol- 
lowed the traditional shape of the pageant insofar 
as it employed the effects of spectacle—large groups 
of people (Indians, courtiers, and colonists), instru- 
mental music, dancers, and a chorus. He broke from 
the form, however, in one important way: he lim- 
ited the time covered by the drama and focused the 
principal attention of the spectators on a small 
group of characters—Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
planned and organized the colony; Queen Eliza- 
beth, who fought his dream but later aided him in 
his realization of it; and the two courageous pio- 
necrs, John Borden and Eleanor Dare, who led the 
little band of men, women, and children to the 
wilderness of the New World and there perished 
proudly and bravely with them when the colony 
failed. ‘The whole action embraced four years only— 
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most of it centered in the last two years during 
which the settlers sailed from England and strug- 
gled with the Indians and the fear of the Spaniards 
to build a home in America. In the period occupied 
by the play, the four central figures became well 
known to the audience. It entered personally into 
their sufferings and heroism, their doubts, fears, and 
stern decisions. The action built to a sharp crisis; 
there was suspense and resolution. Besides providing 
spectacle, The Lost Colony told a warmly moving 
story. 


Ee EFFECTIVE appeal of this play is attested by 
the fact that it ran through the whole of that first 
summer, then through the summers that followed. 
Except for a break of four years during the war, it 
has run continuously since its beginning. Last year 
The Lost Colony had its eleventh season; in July 
it gave its 500th performance. A few of the people 
who took part in the opening performance are still 
with the play, but many of the younger people have 
grown up, some members have died, and some have 
moved away. 

The Lost Colony, cast and staff, now numbering 
125, is an intensely democratic band of workers. 
The direction, management and much of the stage 
supervision stems from The Carolina Playmakers at 
the University of North Carolina, but the perform- 
ers and technical aides come from everywhere. The 
chorus is from the Westminster Choir College of 
Princeton, New Jersey. The organist comes from a 
church in Winston-Salem. The dancers and actors 
come in part from the University and in part from 
other centers in the State; many are local citizens 
from Roanoke Island. Over the years the company 
has drawn men and women from various walks of 
life. There have been fishermen, merchants, lawvers, 
nurses, housewives, county-farm agents, CCC boys, a 
novelist, a magazine illustrator, a British music-hall 
actress, a vaudeville ventriloquist, and a_profes- 
sional juggler—all playing ably sixteenth-century 
courtiers and colonists. The players dress and act 
together, and on the beaches and in the after-show 
parties they relax together. 

In all, so far, approximately half a million spec- 
tators have seen The Lost Colony; 53,000 of them 
attended the fifty-seven performances last summer. 
Like the people on the stage, the audiences are 
composed of many kinds of persons. Some spectators 
arrive in evening dress, some in slacks and shirts, 
and they are of every age—older people, small boys 
and girls, even infants in arms. Whole families 
come, bringing their meals to eat on the picnic 
tables in the Fort Raleigh park before show time. 
A nurse in a log cabin near the entrance of the park 
takes care of the babies and pets that cannot be left 


at home. Show-going on Roanoke Island is some- 
thing like going to the circus. 

The Lost Colony has established a design which 
is now serving as a general model for an ever in- 
creasing number of other outdoor plays. The Com- 
mon Glory built around the great figure of Thomas 
Jeflerson and his strenuous efforts to establish an 
American nation, is getting ready for its sixth sum- 
mer season at Williamsburg, Virginia. Faith of ow 
Fathers, centered on the equally great character of 
George Washington, is preparing for its third sea- 
son in the city of Washington. Both of these dramas 
—“symphonic dramas,” the author calls them—are 
by Paul Green. He is now working on still a fourth 
play, to be staged sometime in the future in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Up at Cherokee, North Carolina, Unto These 
Hills, by Kermit Hunter, is produced in a big, beau- 
tilul mountain-side theatre at the gateway to the 
Smoky Mountain National Park. Last summer, in 
its second season, it, alone, drew 152,000 spectators 
from all over the United States. It also follows the 
new tradition. It is a play of history, and as such it 
makes use of many actors; there is organ music, and 
there are dancers and singers. At the same time, it 
tells a story of certain individuals: grand old Juna- 
luska, his colleague, Chief Drowning Bear, and the 
noble patriot, Tsali. Through the plays runs a love 
story between a fine young Indian and his sweet- 
heart. The play thus constructed is more than a 
pageant, it is a drama. It could be seen with in- 
terest indoors. However, it shows its best qualities 
on a lofty hillside under the stars. 


‘oe ARE certain things that playwrights, actors, 
and directors can do outside that would be difhcult 
if not impossible inside. First, they can exploit 
space. There is an extensive stage on which individ: 
uals can run and leap with no fear of striking 
against walls, and on which masses of people may 
move freely and largely. Then—even more impor- 
tant—there are limitless areas beyond the stage, up 
the slopes, down the valley. Overhead is no ceiling 
but the sky. Out into these spaces the specific action 
of the play can be stretched powerfully, and the 
imagination of the spectator can extend it. still 
farther. Outdoor space gives the playwright and the 
director an opportunity to achieve effects of epic 
proportion which are not possible in an enclosed 


playhouse. Besides space there is the natural at- 

mosphere created by the night, the moon, the stars, 

the cry of the night birds, the flash of the fireflies 

among the trees. The setting is alive. Some of the 

effects might be simulated on an indoor stage, but 

at their best there, they would seem. synthetic, 
(Continued on page 94) 
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All too often, says the author of this article, official agencies and private groups 

that work for “conservation” do so as specialists on individual segments of the 

total resources problem—and frequently at cross purposes with each other. Con- 

necticut has organized a new agency to bring such groups together: an “educa- 

tional medium” that fosters understanding of opposing viewpoints and “advances 

conservation as a whole.” Mr. Edwards tells here of its inception and develop- 
ment to date. 


A New Approach to Conservation 
in Connecticut 


By Sipney A. Epwarps 


Managing Director, Connecticut Development Commission 


ONSERVATION; like the consumer, has many ac- 
tive friends and no avowed enemies. But elf- 
forts made in behalf of conservation of nat- 

ural resources, like those in behalf of the consumer, 
often amount to little, because the problem is so 
broad that just being in favor of improvement is 
not enough. 

Conservation is an exceedingly complex subject, 
involving everything from the providing of cove 
for pheasants to the controlling of rampaging rivers. 
This means that many groups, official and volun- 
teer, are working at any given time upon some sin- 
vle segment of the total problem. On many occa- 
sions these specialized groups and agencies pursue 
their purposes in complete disregard of those who 
have conflicting interests; and the broad aims of 
conservation suffer because conservationists are so 
busy advancing their special causes with incom- 
plete understanding of the other aspects of natural 
resource protection, 

In view of these difficulties, which Connecticut 
has experienced along with every other State, 
thoughtful conservationists recognized that there 
was a emendous job to be done in Connecticut in 
making the public aware of the value of its natural 
resources and the need for conserving them. ‘This 
educational problem is particularly acute in the case 
of a manufacturing State where the immediate live- 
lihood of the majority of the population is con- 
nected with the fabricating of products rather than 
the direct use of natural resources. 

It was the recognition of these basic conservation 
problems that led to the formation in Connecticut 
of a conservation group which may establish a new 
pattern for dealing with this age-old problem. The 
first discussions were initiated by the Connecticut 
Forest and Park Association and had to do with the 
staging of a single conference or demonstration to 
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dramatize the State’s conservation needs. As discus- 
sion developed between State agencies and such pri- 
vate organizations as the forest group, chambers of 
commerce, and others, it became apparent that there 
was serious need for something more permanent 
than a single conference. 

At this point it should be noted that the success 
of any such concerted attack as this upon the prob- 
lems of conservation depends very largely upon the 
energy developed by private citizens. Two such key 
individuals should be mentioned in connection with 
the Natural Resources Council of Connecticut— 
Walter V. Howe of Litchfield, farmer, consultant of 
the Federal government on international problems, 
and amateur conservationist; and George C. Waldo 
of Bridgeport, editor of one of Connecticut's lead- 
ing dailies and member of the State’s Park and For- 
est Commission and Water Commission. 


‘ie Development Commission, unlike agencies of 
the same name in some other States, has no con- 
servation functions as such. Nevertheless, sound con- 
servation has such an important bearing on the 
future economic welfare of the State that the com- 
mission has cooperated wholeheartedly with the 
Natural Resources Council and participated actively 
in its formation. The commission staff has provided 
necessary clerical and publicity services, and the 
writer has served as secretary and treasurer for the 
council since its formation. It was agreed from the 
beginning that the Natural Resources Council 
should be a federation of existing organizations in 
the field of conservation and that it should invite to 
membership local, regional, and state-wide groups 
interested in conservation, as well as the official 
State, regional, and Federal agencies which have 
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conservation functions. There is no single conser- 
vation department in the Connecticut government; 
specific aspects of conservation are handled by the 
Park and Forest Commission, the Water Commis- 
sion, the Department of Farms and Markets, the 
Board of Fisheries and Game, and other agencies. 

These official organizations with conservation 
functions, then, served as the nucleus of the pro- 
posed organization, and it was their officials who 
met with Mr. Howe, Mr. Waldo, and the managing 
director of the Development Commission to develop 
a statement of purposes and draw up a set of by- 
laws for a formal, state-wide organization. 

It was recognized from the start that one of the 
principal functions of the state-wide group would 
be that of providing a common meeting ground for 
ofhcial agencies and volunteer citizen groups con- 
cerned with conservation problems. Every etlort was 
made from the beginning to broaden the basis of 
membership by inviting the participation of non- 
official groups. It was recognized, too, that the or- 
ganization should be in the nature of a state-wide 
federation in which membership would be held by 
organizations rather than by individuals. 

Once the formal organization had been estab- 
lished, attention was given to formulating a state- 
ment of purpose which would serve as a guide to 
the aims and objectives of the council until com- 
plete by-laws were adopted, These objectives were 
kept as specific as possible and were drafted to meet 
the State’s special needs and problems. Despite the 
fact that Connecticut is one of the most thickly 
populated States in the nation, about 63 per cent 
of its land area is in woodlands. The State has no 
significant mineral deposits, and there is no serious 
problem of exploitation. Water supply is relatively 
good, with an average of 45 inches of rainfall an- 
nually, well spread over the four seasons. 

In view of these facts, emphasis was placed upon 
certain practical aspects of the conservation of water, 
soils, and forests, with special stress upon develop- 
ment of wildlife and other opportunities for out- 
door recreation for the State’s heavily urban popu- 
lation. Water supply was considered principally in 
terms of flood control and maintaining the purity 
of streams against unnecessary pollution. Soil con- 
servation was considered in the light of special con- 
ditions existing in Southern New England. In the 
field of forestry, attention was devoted to the prob- 
lem of increasing the productivity of the State's 
woodlands rather than to reforestation. 


a THE beginning it was evident that the varied 
interests to be represented in the membership would 
be such that the council should not and could not 
do a lobbying job for any special proposal or view- 


point. Only recently, towards the end of the second 
year of the council’s existence, has a legislative com- 
mittee been established; and its duties are primarily 
those of studying and analyzing proposed legisla- 
tion, both State and Federal, in order to report to 
the membership of the council on the probable ef- 
fect of such legislation. Neither this committee nor 
the council’s officials are authorized to speak for 
the council or its member organizations in matters 
of legislation. 

One of the first concrete projects undertaken by 
the Natural Resources Council of Connecticut was 
a conference to deal with problems of conservation, 
held in November, 1950, with more than 300 dele- 
gates from member organizations as well as in- 
terested individuals in attendance. A second annual 
conference has been held since then; interest and 
attendance make it clear that a pattern has been 
established and that a new educational medium for 
conservation has taken its place in the Connecticut 
scene, 

The annual conference has taken the form of an 
all-day meeting, with general sessions on the broadet 
aspects of conservation in morning and afternoon, 
and with group sessions at luncheon to particularize 
the problems in the several fields of conservation. 
At the 1951 conference, in Hartford last November, 
the luncheon sessions included a conservation edu- 
cation discussion, a forestry products group meet- 
ing, a soil conservation meeting, and a sportsmen’s 
luncheon. General sessions dealt principally with 
problems of water supply; the morning session pro- 
vided expert, factual assessment of the State’s water 
resources, surface and sub-surface, and the afternoon 
session dealt with the broad problem of river-valley 
development. The conference closed with a banquet 
at which Governor Jolin Lodge of Connecticut and 
Governor Sherman Adams of New Hampshire both 
were present. The latter, an ardent conservationist 
of long standing, delivered the principal address, in 
which he discussed the needs of New England in the 
field of conservation and the broad philosophical 
aspects of conservation problems. 


5 mn SLY, tWo vears is too short a time in which 
to determine the ultimate effectiveness of an organi- 
vation such as the Natural Resources Council of 
Connecticut. If the interest and enthusiastic par- 
ticipation of many and varied groups of citizens are 
a criterion, however, the council will be an effective 
tool for conservation in this New England State. 
Active, contributing membership in the council 
is now held by forty-four organized groups... These 
include eighteen state-wide associations, among 
them the Manufacturers’ Association, the Electric 
and Gas Association, the Bankers’ Association, the 
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Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Federation of 
Garden Clubs, the State League of Sportsmen's 
Clubs and the leading agricultural groups, four 
local chambers of commerce in addition to the 
State Chamber of Commerce, four local conserva- 
tion associations, four national associations, and 
ten departments ol the State Government. Each 
local organization contributes $10 annually as mem- 
bership dues, and each State organization or official 
agency $25, to cover incidental expenses. There are 
no salaried employees. 

In view of the diverse interests of some of the 
member organizations it might, in some quarters, be 
expec ted that violent disagreements would occur at 
council meetings. Here one finds such viewpoints as 
those of the manulacturers who use the rivers for 
processing water and the fishermen who resent such 
use; garden clubs who oppose roadside advertising 
and farmers who find such advertising a source of 
profit; bird-study clubs and sportsmen’s groups; and 
many others. The fact appears to be, however, that 
meeting on a common ground and discussing com- 
mon objectives in the public interest tends to di- 
minish the hostilities that have caused friction 
among such special-interest groups and brings about 
an understanding of opposing viewpoints which 
advances conservation as a whole. 

Another measure of the success of the Connecticut 
experiment is the fact that two other New England 
States are now laying plans for organizing similar 
state-wide groups. It is possible that what is needed 
at this point in the conservation movement is closer 
association and common understanding between all 
conservation groups, official and private, in order to 
achieve a reasonable agreement on details and a 
unity of purpose on the main objectives of public 
welfare in the saving of our renewable resources. 
The Connecticut experiment would certainly indi- 
cate this to be the case. 


Traffic Safety 


(Continued from page 83) 

Both a state-wide public-support organization 
and a coordinating committee of State officials have 
been strongly recommended by the President's 
Highway Safety Conference. The public-support or- 
ganization should provide the active backing essen- 
tial to every highway safety program. Through the 
enlistment of the cooperation of the public, this or- 
ganization can generate a body of public opinion 
which goes beyond the mere acceptance of the need 
for highway safety. It can become a positive force, 
supporting public officials in their activities and 
making their official jobs easier by demanding that 
pedestrians, drivers, and all other highway users 
comply with the spirit as well as the letter of traffic 
laws. 


‘The purpose of a coordinating committee of State 
officials is so obvious as to require little if any com- 
ment. Those responsible for the construction, main- 
tenance, policing, and control of our highways and 
the education and licensing of those who will use 
these roads and streets must of necessity work co- 
operatively if their individual efforts are to be fully 
effective. The coordinating committee provides a 
common meeting ground for these several elected 
and appointed officials. 

As of the end of 1951, there were about twenty 
States without a state-wide public-support organi- 
zation; and a number of others in which the exist- 
ing organization was not yet strong enough to be an 
effective instrument. Some six States were still with- 
out a coordinating committee of officials, and in 
some others the committee existed chiefly on paper. 
‘These gaps need to be filled, and the weak organiza- 
tions need to be strengthened before we can expect 
substantial improvements in the nation as a whole. 


; YEAR 1951 Was not a good year as far as traffic 
deaths were concerned—the total was some 7 per 
cent above 1950. It was only approximately the same 
amount below 1941—the highest year in history. 

Balancing this unfavorable report is the fact that 
motor vehicle registration and use are up so far that 
the mileage death rate in 1951 was practically un- 
changed from 1950 and was down almost 4o per 
cent from 1941. 

This is slight consolation to the families of those 
killed in 1951. It is a hollow victory for all of us 
who acknowledge responsibility for the safety of 50 
million cars and trucks operated by more than 60 
million of our citizens. 

Also disturbing to many safety workers is the fact 
that personal injuries are not following the trend of 
deaths. Many areas are experiencing a substantial 
increase in traffic accidents producing nonfatal in- 
juries. Investigations are under way to determine 
whether this means better reporting of accidents or 
less serious consequences of a greater number of ac- 
cidents. If it is the latter (and many facts point in 
that direction) then our task ahead is even more 
challenging. 

The road ahead is charted fairly clearly. We need 
good legislation in a few areas, and more uniformity 
in legislation in a number of States. We need execu- 
live interest and support, including sympathetic 
leadership for officials and citizens alike who know 
what needs to be done or who do not yet know but 
want to find out. We need firm and fair adminis- 
tration of justice in our traffic courts. 

In the matter of courts, the resolutions adopted 
recently by the Conference of Chief Justices are 
highly impressive. ‘The Traffic Courts Division of 
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the National Safety Council and our Trafhe and 
Transportation Conference both have endorsed 
them as of great importance to traffic safety. They 
will be up for approval by the Safety Council's 
Board of Directors at its next meeting. 

States and State officials will play a leading part 
in the safety program in 1952. Above and through 
the State and Local Officials’ National Highway 
Safety Committee, the executives and administrators 
will, by their actions, determine to a considerable 
extent whether the death toll of 1952 goes up again 
—perhaps to tie or exceed the record toll of 1941. 

This does not need to happen. It will not happen 
if we all work as well as we know how. 


Massachusetts School 


(Continued from page 84) 
and much helpful information is secured in this way. 

A large “flow” chart, hung on the wall, shows the 
steps a bill must take to become law—beginning 
with its filing in the offices of the Clerks of the 
Senate and House, its subsequent references to joint 
committees, the reports back from such committees, 
the several stages taken in both branches, and, in 
the case of bills finally enacted, how they ultimately 
find their way to the Governor's desk and his pre- 
rogatives in approving them, disapproving them, o1 
recommending amendments. 

The instructors devote considerable time to ex- 
plaining the use of the daily House Calendar—the 
printed Orders of the Day. Occasionally “mock” 
sessions are held in which a member assumes the 
office of Speaker. Members engage in debate in such 
sessions, and they receive suggestions on the tech- 
nique of defending committee reports or overturn 
ing the committee's action. At this stage the orde 
of precedence of privileged and subsidiary motions 
is explained, with the aid of a large chart. Legis- 
lative rules covering such motions are quite difler- 
ent from those of general parliamentary procedure, 
and members proficient in the latter find their 
knowledge of it not very valuable. The time allowed 
for debate, when and how to amend a bill, what 
motions are available to dispose of a bill or com- 
mittee report adversely, and motions for reconsid- 
eration, all are treated at length. 

Likewise considered are what takes place in com- 
mittee, how proponents and opponents are heard, 
what action is open to the committee, and miscel- 
laneous information on committee procedure. Mr. 
Chadwick, because of his personal experience as a 
member of various legislative committces, gives in 
valuable guidance in these matters. Members are 
urged to participate actively in committee work and 
are assured that such participation will bring the 
reward that usually comes to those who do thei 
work well. 


Particular emphasis goes to discussion of de. 
corum in the House. Certain joint and House rules 
are read and explained. Members are urged to be- 
come familiar with the rules limiting debate, espe. 
cially one providing that “Every member, when 
about to speak, shall rise and respectfully address 
the Speaker; shall confine himself to the question 
under debate, and avoid personalities; and shall sit 
down when he has finished.” In following the pre- 
cepts of this rule, members are told, colleagues 
should be alluded to only in the third person; it is 
not allowable to arraign the motives of members; 
if a speaker is willing to be interrupted, all con- 
versations must be carried on through the Chair, as 
members are not allowed to address each other in 
debate. 

An added feature for future classes, as a result of 
a suggestion by Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker of 
the House, will be the appearance of various State 
department heads to explain their departments’ 
work briefly. 

Early in a given course the members elect class 
officers. When the course is over “graduation” exer- 
cises are held in the House Chamber, arranged by 
the Department of Education. The class president 
calls this meeting to order. (Last year one of the 
two lady members of the House had the honor ol 
this office.) After an invocation by the Chaplain of 
the House, there are brief addresses by the Gover- 
nor, the Speaker of the House, the Commissioner 
of Education, and the Chairman of the State Board 
of Education. At the program’s conclusion the Di- 
rector of University Extension awards certificates of 
excellence in the course. 

New members look forward with pleasant antici- 
pation to the successive classes. They feel that they 
obtain material help from them for their legislative 
work—knowledge that otherwise would take con- 
siderable time to acquire. As for the author, he 
enjoys giving the course and is very proud of his 
students. 


Classes for Mississipp1 
Legislators 


(Continued from page 85) 
cilities offered by the University suggested the for- 
mer; other considerations, such as the central loca- 
tion of the Capitol, the desire to make attendance 
of members as convenient as possible, and the fact 
that representatives of other State institutions were 
assisting with the project, pointed to the latter. 
Again following close consultation with experi: 
enced members and officers of the Legislature, the 
decision was to hold the course in the chamber of 
the House of Representatives in Jackson during the 
second week of the January session. Phe inaugura 
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tion of the new Governor was to take place on 
January 22, so that the first two weeks of the session, 
if the usual pattern were followed, would be chiefly 
a waiting period during which the Legislature 
would consider only minor business. “The course 
was scheduled for the morning hours, 10:30 to 
12:30, leaving the afternoons free for regular ses- 
sions of the two houses. 

‘These matters settled, other arrangements were 
routine, though they included prolonged negotia- 
tions. Most of the persons requested to take part in 
presenting the program agreed to do so willingly, 
even enthusiastically. There were no relusals except 
for plausible reasons. ‘The clerical ofhcers of the two 
houses, both unopposed for re-election, gave active 
and wholehearted cooperation. ‘The committee, 
when requesting persons to take part in the course, 
oflered outlines of subjects and other assistance, but 
most of the lecturers volunteered to make their own 
preparations. 


io COURSE Opened on January 15 with prelimi- 
nary remarks by the Speaker of the House in which 
he emphasized the importance of knowledge of pro- 
cedure in the legislators’ task. An address by the 
regional representative of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments followed, on recent 
erams ol State Legislatures in general. The third 
speaker, a justice of the Mississippi Supreme Court, 
formerly a leader in the State Senate, talked on 
“Constitutional Provisions Affecting the Legisla- 
ture.” The fourth, an Assistant Attorney General 
and an expert on legislative drafting, spoke on bill 


activities and pro- 


drafting. A member of the Senate presided over this 
opening session. 

The second day's program, devoted to floor ac- 
tivities of the Legislature, was presented by fou 
members of the House of Representatives. The first 
speaker discussed “The Course of a Bill”; the second 
talked on “Motions and then the 
third dealt with “Privileged and Incidental Mo 
The fourth pre- 
sented by the first three, pointing up significant 
aspects. The instruction on precedence of motions 


Precedence”: 


tions.” summarized the material 


was accompanied by visual aids in the form of a 
wooden block demonstration furnished by the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Speech. \ member of the 
Senate presided. 

The third day's session, a member of the House 
presiding, began with a lecture on “Committees and 
Committee Procedure” by a former chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. A) panel on 
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“Aids Available to Legislators” followed, including 
a series of short talks by the Secretary of State, the 
Clerk of the House, the Secretary of the Senate, an 
Assistant Attorney General, the State Librarian, a 
representative of the State Budget Commission, and 
a newspaperman. Each spoke on the assistance to 
be obtained in his office or department. The Chan- 
cellor of the University brought the course to a 
close with a short talk and award of certificates of 
attendance to the members. Mimcographed copies 
of the more important lectures later were distrib- 
uted to those attending. 


— HE beginning, the reception given the 
course was highly gratifying. This is best illustrated 
by the attendance. At the first session g1 members 
were present; the second day’s program attracted 
123; the third day’s attendance, reduced because the 
Senate was in session, was 104. A total of 149 mem- 
bers of the two houses attended one or more of the 
sessions. Legislators, State officials, and newspaper- 
men were generous in praise. Particularly impres- 
sive were the attendance of many members of long 
experience in the Legislature and their expressed 
convictions that the course had aided them as well 
as the newcomers. 

Naturally, the Course sponsors were not entirely 
satishied. They felt that many important subjects 
had been omitted entirely and that for others useful 
content had been sacrificed in the interest of time 
and convenience. There were mistakes and miscalcu- 
lations in arrangement, timing, and provision of 
materials, such as those which usually accompany a 
new project of this kind. Offsetting these misgivings, 
was the realization that the course had been very 
favorably received and that legislators considered it 
helpful. 

Whatever success accomplished was due largely, 
in the opinion of the sponsoring committee, to three 
main factors: scrupulous care to restrict the course 
to procedure and to avoid any discussion of legis- 
lative subjects, policies, or problems; use of mem- 
bers of the Legislature and State officials as lec- 
turers and instructors; and, most important, the 
genuine desire of the legislators to learn—their evi- 
dent wish to equip themselves better for perform- 
ing the legislative function. 

Results of such an undertaking are difficult to 
evaluate. But the fact that numerous requests have 
been made to have the course repeated each four 
years, following each election of a new Legislature, 
is encouraging. 
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Open Air Dramas 


(Continued from page 88) 
never quite real. Outdoors there is no question ol 
their reality. They are in front of one, beside one, 
behind one; the spectator is surrounded by them. 

The preparation of an outdoor play requires the 
use of special techniques. First is the matter of the 
writing: the author must keep the line of his story 
very simple. Subtle twists and elaborate turnings 
have no place; the elements of the drama must be 
large and bold. Intricacies have no value because 
they cannot be grasped. A whiff of breeze may blow 
away a word or phrase on which a whole section 
of the plot moves, so the author must design his 
play in large blocks of uncomplicated action. His 
characters must be seen in terms of their most 
striking features. They must be viewed as heroic 
figures. There cannot be much shading of person- 
alities. 

In harmony with the writing, the production 
must be planned on bold lines. The actors must 
stride and gesture in large patterns of movement, 
and they must speak loudly so that their voices will 
carry over great spaces. Intimate scenes must be 
played with the performers seldom approaching 
each other nearer than ten feet. Since small changes 
of facial expression can be seen by spectators in 
the front seats only, every dramatic response must 
be supported by the action of the body, each turn 
of thought pointed with a step forward or back- 
ward, or with a turn, or with a sweep of the full 
arm. As much of the story as possible will be told 
through the changing shapes and voices of groups 
of people. Emotional lifts and falls will be intensi- 
fied with music. Like the acting, the scenic settings 
will be simple but large, with the most important 
features exaggerated for effect. The costumes also 
must be simple, but bright. The whole design of 
the production must be done, like the acting, in a 
heroic way. 


Wiv ARE the outdoor plays so popular again to- 
day? There are many reasons. One of them is the 
fundamental urge each of us has to escape the con- 
fines of our cramped way of living in a modern 
world. We work in little rooms; we sleep in little 
rooms; we eat in little rooms; we play, dance, and 
even watch the movies with our elbows pinned to 
our sides. But, however civilized we have become, 
we never feel that this crowding is comfortable and 
right. Both our bodies and our spirits long for free- 
dom. So, every once in a while we rebel. Then we 
get into our cars and drive into the country, to the 
seashore or the mountains. We step into a wall-less 
amphitheatre; above us is the sky, around us are 


trees Or mountain tops. Slowly, as the night settles 
around us and the music begins to speak, we are 
ready to see courageous men and women walk be. 
fore us. The lights go up and the play begins. There 
is no comparable experience to be found anywhere, 

A second, even more powerful reason for the ap. 
peal of the outdoor play lies in the insatiable in. 
terest each of us has in the history of our country, 
We are proud of our political and social ancestry, 
and now that we are being separated further and 
further from the traditions of the Old World, we 
want to be reminded of those people whose thoughts 
and actions built the United States. In a period 
when too many people find themselves in cynicism 
and discouragement, especially when our lives seem 
to be hemmed in on every side, we need to be 
assured of the brave spirit which gave our nation 
its early strength. There is no place where that 
spirit lives more vividly and persuasively than in a 
kind of theatre where spectators may participate by 
imagination in the actions of strong men and 
women. 

Kermit Hunter, like Paul Green, is being kept 
busy these days. Last summer he prepared Forever 
This Land, a play on a pioneering town—with em- 
phasis on the formative years of Abraham Lincoln’s 
lite—for the New Salem State Park in Illinois. Next 
summer he will write another play on pioneers for 
Boone, North Carolina. Inquiries have come from 
groups of citizens in Georgia, Florida, ‘Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, and a second town in Illinois. The 
interest is spreading. The work has just’ begun, 
Other authors will join in the movement. In time 
there will be plays all over the country. 


ia outdoor produc tions are good for the town 
or county in which they are done. The whole com- 
munity participates, and many visitors respond. 
There is much satisfaction to be derived from doing 
something which stirs large groups of people. But 
there is also another benefit. The outdoor plays 
publicize their areas, and they bring in wealth. In 
addition to the sizeable amount of money involved 
in the payrolls of the production—money which 
comes back to each Community in the purchase of 
groceries and the rental of quarters—a great sum is 
spent by the visitors on gasoline, food, and hotel 
accommodations, The income received by the areas 
in which the five big shows were done last year ex- 
ceeded $3 million. Good drama is not only exciting, 
it is profitable! 

But no one will assume that the preparation of an 
outdoor historical play is easy; it Cannot be under- 
taken impulsively. Success depends on a careful con- 
sideration of many factors. First, the play must be 
good. It must be written by an able and experienced 
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pli wright one with literary taste and some expert 
ence with the epic form. Above all things, he must 
be a man with a dedicated spirit, a man with a real, 

{passionate love ol the history of his country. 
Purels commercial writing fails inevitably. Second, 
the drama must be well done. The actors, singers, 
and dancers must be persons of professional calibre, 
and the direction must be expert, executed with a 
wide knowledge of music and visual form and with 
4 sound sense of practical engineering. 

Phen, the theatre must be worthy of the play 
presented in it. It can be no makeshift. It must be 
well placed for easy access but with attractive sur- 
roundings, and it should be planned by architects 
who know how to solve the special problems in 
volved in outdoor presentations. The cost of con- 
structing a theatre adequate for holding 2,500 spec- 
tators will be from $40,000 to $75,000, and the cost 
of producing the show will be at least anothei 
$40,000. Promotional expenses will be in addition. 
Outdoor productions are not cheap. 

Clearly then, the community must be strongly or- 
eanized behind such a large venture. This is essen 
tial. The Lost Colony is sponsored by the Roanoke 
Island Historical Association, Unto These Hills is 
cuided by the Cherokee Historical Association. The 
other productions are handled bv similar civic 
groups. If the local support sags, the play dies. It 
must have for its health the very best of business 
management and the whole-hearted enthusiasm of 
all the citizens in whose area the play is done. 

It also gains much from the backing of the State. 
\nv drama dealing with the history of Marvland, 
Wisconsin, Hlinois is righthully the 
concern of the entire commonwealth. Therefore, the 
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State has grounds lor assuming a responsibility in its 
continuing welfare. 

The associations which produce the two plays in 
North Carolina are chartered by the State, and the 
members of their directorial boards, elected from 
every region, serve in eflect as public trustees. Thus 
many citizens have a part in the running of the 
dramas. Several State agencies give them assistance, 
both during the summer season and through the 
winter months while preparations are being made 
lor the coming season. The State News Bureau pro- 
vides advertising and publicity. The Auditor’s office 
checks the books. The State Historian supplies in- 
formation and gives advice in matters of research. 
The Legislature has appropriated some funds for 
the productions. After the war it granted The Lost 
Colony $25,000 tor the rehabilitation of its audi- 
torium and stage, which had been damaged by four 
years of coastal storms. It granted Unto These Hills 
535,000 in its first year to help meet its producing 
costs. The appropriation was made, however, not at 
the beginning but at the end of a money-raising 
campaign—only after the communities of Western 
North Carolina themselves had worked valiantly on 
their project for nearly two years. The attitude of 
the State always has been that it should encourage 
and, when necessary, assist the local effort, but never 
supplant it. The finest help the State of North Caro- 
lina has given The Lost Colony and Unto These 
Hills has been moral. 

Outdoor play business is a big and hard business. 
But it is also a very rewarding one. It is a kind of 
business which enlists the best energies of large 
groups of citizens and brings both entertainment 
and inspiration to a whole region. 
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